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ABSTRACT . ' 

Virtually all counseling theories have viewed 
counselor empathic ability as at/ important condition for counseling, 
while the concept of countertransf erence , any therapist feelings or 
attitudes J:oward the client, has had a much shakier history, A 
two-part counseling analogue was designed to examine the relationship 
of male counselor trainees* (N=22) empathic ability to measures of 
countertransf erence v'behavior and countertransf ference feelings. 
Results revealed that empathy was negatively related to 
countertransf erence bjehavior with seductive female clients, but not 
with hostile or neutral clients. Counselor empathic ability was 
positively related to counselor reports of openness to 
countertransference^feelings. The findings suggest, however, that 
there is a limit as to how often countertransference feelings may be 
experienced in b given counseling session without spilling over into 
countertransference behavior. (Author/JAC) 
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' V ■ " . ' 

iCounter transference And EmpatTr^: 
The CorSplex tlelationehip Between Two Divergent Concei>ts in Counseling 

^ 

The present study attempts Co expJ.ofe ° the heretofore empirically 
unexamined relationship of two counselor variables tl^t have been theorized as 
central 'to the process axid outcome of counseling: counselor empathix ability 
and counselor countertrans^erence. Virtually -all theories of counseling have 
viewed the former constructi counselor empathic ability, as an important* if not 
essential condition for successful counseling. The (Theorized relaticJtiship of 
empathy to outcon;e has been particularly notable within the hum^nist^c 
framework^ where it is often viewed as one or the necessary and . suf f icier.t 
conditions for successful intervention* • • . 

0 ' 

While counsel^ir empathy has been variotvsly seen as ii3J>ortatit , necessary, 
or sufficient, the concept. of countertransffererice has 4iad a much shakier 

history over the approximately 70 years since Freud first. used the term (Freud, 

Ik 1 

1910) For many years, therapist counter transference was viewed as something 

within the therapist which needed to be done away^wit^. Early theoreticians, 
led by Freud himself (Freud, 1910, 1912a, 1912b'), defined counter transference 

•• ■ *• , • Te» 

in a highly .restrictive way, as the analyst's transference reaction (by 
d^rfinition, neurotic) to the analysand in general and the anaiysand's 
transference in particular.^ Such reactions were to bd eliminated or at least 
minimized by, for example, the analyst's own training analysis . Over the 
years, the definition of cguntertran^ference was broadened considerably to 
include any therapist feelings or attitudes toward the client (Evans, Note 1; 
Fronjm-Reichinann, 1950; Giovacchini, 1975). Along with the broadened 
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definition has emerged the view that counselor counter transference is 
inevitabiiit;^ and that it may make a highly positive contribution to the 
therapeutic experience. That is,- ^^if the counselor is able to understand and 
work \iith thfe inevitable conflictual feelings s'/he experiences toward th'e 
client, therapeutic progress may be enhanced, 

A subtle, usually implicit, but important part of the mpdification in the 
'definition of and attitude i toward counter transference oyer the years is ^ that 
.the earlier version seemed to .focus on^ therapists ' manifest .behavior, while the 
cXirrent definition is more attentive to the therapist^s internal reactions, 
his/her feelings arid atititjiides. The present inves|:igation utilizes this 
distinction in- examining how fimpathic/abillty may be related differentially to 
a measure of countertransfetence -behavior and counselors' reports of ' cojLir.t:<^"c-* 
transference feelings . 

If countertransfecence has had A shaky histbry .in psychoanalysi.-^, the 
theoretical system within *wh*ich this construct^ is embedded, it has had an even 
more conf lictual history in counseling psychology. That- may be^ so because* 

psychoanalysis" itself has not been well received in counseling, perhaps du^ to 

/ 

the former's historical enchantii;ient with psychopathological processes and vary 
long-term intervention. As these orient£ftions have shitted over the years, 
e.g., with the ^dvent of ego psychology among other -things, there ^is some ^ 
evideg:ice that the relationship, between psychoanalysis and^ counseling 
psychology is becoming more positive- • (See Bordih^s, l^l80, exploration of ,the 
itnpartant icple of psychodynamic theory in 'time-limited counseling,) j^^us,' the 
study of psychoaVialytife constructs (e.g*, countertransference)N and their 
relationships to * constructs central for counseling (e,g« -.empathy) becomes^ 
increasingly relevaij^ to counseling psychology. 
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What are the theoretical bases for the expectation ' that empathy and 
counter transference, two constructs rarely used in conjunction with one 
another, are interrelated? According to psychoanalytic theory, both empathy 
and <:ounter transference feelings and behavior result from an identification 
(hecep^safily partial) with the client (Bachrach,^ 1976; Beres & Arlow, 1974; 
Reik,,l&64). Identification within an empathic process allows counselor to 

* . . - ' f/ 

experience and thus know wh3t the client is experiencing. Cour^ter transference 
emerges, however, When something goes awry in this identification* That is', 
the client 's 'transference or' nonrtransference reactions touch the counselor in 
an unresolved 'area, and resulV in conf lictual and i,rrational internal 
reactions- Now, there are both" theoretical (e.g., Greenson, I960) and 
empirical (e.g. , Calidon, 1968;^ Fish, 1970) reasons to expec^ that couhselors 
who are liighj^y empatj^ic are also sensitive to the nuances of their pxm 

eAotional life. 'That is, the wish to make contact with and partake of other 

* ' ^ ' . '* 

people's feelings, learned very early, is cl6sely aligned in the psyche with 

** , • - ■ 

the need to be sensitive to one's 6wn feelings. Such sens i^XvjiJty^ would allovr 
the ''counselor to deal effectiv<ly with conf lictual/irrational internal 
reactions to clients i — without acting them out against "the client. 
Conversely, unempathic counselors are less likejy to be open to their own 
experiencing and, xp%o facto , might be expected to act ou^ such feelings 
irrationally • The central assumption here is that empathic ^counselors, as part 
aiid parcel of their empathic ability, are more receptive to th^r own .internal' 
processes. Therefore, when confronted by conf lictual or irrational reactions 
triggered bjr material from the client, the empatihic cbunselor is better able to 
understand and modulate thes^ internal* resjjqpseo, and accordingly is less 
likely to exhibit them in'manifest Behavior, 
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Along a somewhat* different vein, prior research (Cutler , 1958) suggests 
that coiULselors ^may 4manif est counter transference behavior by (a) over- or 
under-emphasizing client^mat^ial that is emotionally threatening, .and ; (b) 
rigidly withdrawing personal involvement in the work. * -Withdrawal of personal- 
invoivemeiit would likely take the foip of the counselor's exclusion of him/- 
herself from inCj^rpre tat ions to the client. An example, as Yulis and Kiesler 

(1968) note, is that when either statement would be technipally "corrects the 

^ . ^ \ . ' * . # 

counselor would more likely interject, "You're ' quite angry ^ '-aren't you?" 
rather th^n, "You are quite angry with me, aren't you?" 

The present study • employed the, second index of counter trans fe^rence 

• : ; ' , ' ► ^ ■ 

b.ehavior, i.e., the withdrawal of personal involvement. The study was a two- 
part) investigation, with the first part addressing the question of the 
relationship^^ of counselor empathic ability to countertransference behavior in 
topicalVareas ^that. might be expected to eli€it couftselor conflicts, sex and 
^hostility. The second part, more pilot in nature, sought ta^ determine if 
X counselors' reports of countertransference fe^elings , e.g., their receptivity 
to such feelings, was related 'to empathic ability. Our . theoretically-based 
' ' predict:io,n was that empathic ability would be negatively related to counter- 
^ [transference behavior but positively related to rece|^tX^^ty to* counter- 
transference feelings. We further .expected that countertransference 'behavior 
and receptivity to countertransference feelings would themselves be negatively 
in4errelated. • • • 



Subjects 



The counselor subject.s were 22 male doctoral students in counseling 
psychology, counselor education, or clinical psychology at a l^ge public 
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'university^ in the East* They ganged from second *to fouirth 'year in their 
respective fraini^ng programs • .All had ^t least otie semester of supexrvised* 
counseling Experiences^ prior to the study-j^ and were currently seeing clients 
undet supervision. Alt^haugh th^. theoretjLcat*backgrounds of the counselors were 

eclectic/ their training had a strong* psychodynamic element for the most part, 

^ * . ' • ■ 

and al 1 counselors reported being familiar ^ith the counter transference 

I 

construct. . , , " 

Ihe client subjects, employed iti Part 1 of the study^ were 22 female 

undergraduate volunteers from an introductory psychology course. They were 

asked to talk with a counselor-in-training for one hour about a real (to them) 

personal/social problem and then to complete a questionnaire. Client subjects 

were, assured of confidentiality, and upon^ completion of the questionnaire 

following the session, were debrief^ in writing, if they so desired. Students 

were given course credit for participation in the experiment.^-. ^ 

• - ' ■ \ 

Ins trumenta t ion ' \ ^ ' ' ^ I. 

The, Barrett-Leonard Relationship Inventory (BLRI; Barret t-Leonard, 1962) 
was used to as.&ess counselor etitpathic ability. Although the BLRI consists of 
five subscales and was given^ in its entirety, otily the empat-hic understanding 
sub^cale was scored' for the ''present study* Each subs^^iale consists of 
approximately 17 statements refflecting the measured dimension. All items ai-e 
either positively or negatively vaTenced," and clients respond along a continuum 
from -3 (strongly disagree) to +3 («rtrongly agree). A great deal^f reli^bili-^ 
ty and validity data have been gathered on^the BLRI and much of these data are 
suimnarized in Gurman (1977). The BLRI-appears to be impressively reliable and 
valid relative to other assessment cje^fices in the area -of counselor empathy. 
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Counselor counter transference behavior was assessed by a procedure 
developed by Yulis and Kiesler (1968). This procedure consists o£ thr^e 15 
minute t^pes of client-actresses playing the role of a hostile , client, a 
seductive client, and a neutral clieijt with ^ respect to hostility and' 
^seductiveness. Each of the three audiotapes consists of 10 s^oppj^g points at 
vhich the couniielor selects one of two^ interpretive responses. One--of the 
alternative responses ^ijLterpreted the implication of the client's preceding 
stat&ient for the relationship with the counselor. This choice represented the 
counselor's personal involvement. The second possible couViselor response at 
each choice point interpreted the client's preceding^ statement without 
reference to the counselor. The choice of tlie second response reflected the 
opefation ^f counter transference behavior, ^ ^ . 

The three tapea portrayed clients making affect statements the„ object of 
which was either the counselor^ or significant persons in the client's life. 
The seductive client talked about her relations with husband, past sexiial 
experiences, and her perceptions ; of the counselor's opinion of her behavior; 
the hostile client described her struggles witti mother , authority figures at 
work, and her distrust of the' cx>unselor 's ability and interest in her; J:he 
neutral cliexit (with respeqt to %ex and hostility) focused on her ^ar^of 
engaging in life," and -passively asked for the counselor's supf)ort. 

Yulis and Kiesler (1968) were able to demonstrate that these three tapes 
accurately and reliably depicted the three typ^s. Regarding 30 points in 
"'the tapes (10 per- tape) at which the counselors, were to .select V^e of two 
interpretive responses, ^Yulis and Kiesler carefully developed the alternative 
counselor responses so that expert judges felt (a) each was "correcti^' in terms 
of the client providing material to make both of. them feasible, and (b) the 
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main difference between the two alternatives at each point U.e., 30 points in 
the tapes) was th.e. degree, of personal involvement thejr r&flected. . 

"A specially. devised questionnaire was uspd to assess couriselor reports of 
counter trans Terence feelings (as distinct _ from behavior). This Counter- 
transf eren9e Survey stated that," "Counter transference feelings' are a group 
'emotionally laden attitudes and "feelings which may be evok^ed in the therapist 
within and -due' to a therapeutic Relationship with a client.'' The questionnaire" 
asked 'subjects to rate nine statements in terms of their appropriateness to t^ie 
» counselor's experience in insight-oriented counseling. Of particula* intere;t 
for the current "study were the four items asking counselors to rate (a)' the 
usefulness and value of countertransf erertce feelings, (b) the percentage of 
•clients with whom such feelings were experienced/(c) the percentage of time 
during a session that countertransference feelings typically occurred, and (d) 
the extent to which such feelings occurred within vs. outside of the se^ssiob. 
As reliability and validity data 1^d not beert gathered on th;Ls instrument, the . 
phase of this^ study employing the Countertransference Survey is considered 
exploratory. It should be noted." however that three PhVD. counseling- and 
clinical psychologists examined the questionnaire and believed it had 
acceptable face validity. ■ ^ ■ ' 

r 

Procedure • 



The counselors were asked to- participate in an experiment on aspecf-^of 
the therapeutic relationship,. The first 'part of the study aimed to establish . 
the le«erof the counselors' empathio ability. This was accomplished. by a one 
hour counseling session .with one f-=male volunteer client. The counselor was 
asked to conduct an insight-oriented counseling session with a client who' was ' 
prepared to discuss, a real personal/social problem. Counselors were insiructed 
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to n^ke referrals to the campus's counseling center at the end of the session, 
'„hen appropriate. inunediately following the session, and alone in another 
room, the volunteer client completed the BLRI. 

Ce „ee. late.,- the coun,elor» likened an. responded to the audiotapes of 
three' client typea. Each counaeld? listened via a headset, and was aaked t, 
assu™ the set o£ an ongoing, i„sight:oriented therapy" relationship between 
himself and the client on tape. Counselors were asked to view the audiotaped 
seasion as representative of a session occurring after the counselor-client 

^ Ki-ov,^^ The counselors were randomly 
relationship had been firmly est^abli^hed. The couns 

^ ■ . . ; "of the'six possible orders of presentation of the three client 
assigned to one of tne six posaj-i^j-c 

types for control of possible order effects. The counselors selected -their 
responses^ from a booklet. of printed responses designed by Yulis and Kiesler. 
upon completion of the. audiotape task, the c;unselors. were asked to complete 
the Cnuntertranfc ference Survey > ^ 
Analysis / 

W-a/ea.entially a correlational analogue study ,as .described by Gelso 
(1979). Responses to the 10 segments of each of the three. Ynlis and Kiesler 
tapes were scored as either 0 (personally-involving interpretation) or 1 
(uninvolving interpretation), allowing each connselbr to have a score from 0 to 
10 for each tape. Empathy scores on the BRLI were then correlated with these 
' countertransference behavior scores separately for the hostile, sednctiU, and 
neutral client, nsWpearson coefficients . . Alpha' (two-tailed tests) was set 

at .05 for this phase of the study. 

■The second part -of the study entailed computation of Pearson r's between 
the four relevant items of the Countertransference Survey' and (a) BLSI scores, 
and (b) scores from each of the three Yulis and Kiesler tapes 
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0 

no 

» 

( counter tr^sference behavior scores). Since this, part of the study was 
considered exFrlorator3^, alpha was set at .10 (two-tailed). We felt that the 
coslTof a Type II er^or at this stage of the research warranted the mor'e ^liberal 
alpha (see Hayes 1973,' dis^aussion of this issue). 

Results 

Pearson correlations between the BLRI empathy scores and counter- 
transference behavior assessed through counelors' responses to the Yulis and 
Kiesler tapes were, -for the hostile client (-.25, p = NS), the seductive client 
(-.50, p <.05), and the neutral client (.06, p = NS). Thus, consistent with the 
researchers' expectations, ' empathy was negatively related .to the manifestation 
of counter transference behavior for the seductive clieilt-* This relationship 
was not ujJheld for the hostile or neutral client. 

, ■ ^ ^ 

It' should be noted that means for countertransference behavior in 

\ . . 

counselors' responses to the three taped clients indicated that counselors 
typically made personally involving interpretations (the opposite of counter- 
transference) slightly over half the time. This is greater than the pattern 
found by Yulis and Kiesler, and probably reflects^ the fact th^t counselors in 
•the present study ^but not in YUlis and Kiesler) were asked to assume that the 
session took place attter the counselor-client relationship had been firmly 
established. 

'* • 

Part 2 of the study entailed correlations between relevant items from the 
Countertransference Survey and (a) BLRI empathy, and' (b) countertransference 
behavior as determined by responses to the three taped clients. It should be 
noted that all counselors agreed with an item on the Survey asking if 
countertransference feelings occurred in their therapeutic work. 
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As indicated, four items from the Countertransference Survey were of 
particular interest to the ' present study. ^ These asked counselors (a) if 
countertransference feelings are very useful and valuable (1 -strongly 
disagree •to 5 - strongly agree); (b) the :petcentage of clients with whoi? the 
counselor experienced countertransference feelings ; (c) if countertransference. 
feelings are experienced* more within than outside the session (1 - strc»ngly 
disagree ^ ^ strongly agree); and (d) how often during sessions did the 
counselor experience countertransference feelings (in percentages). It was 
found that "a*', and ''b" and "c** above were significantly interrelated (r's for 
"a" and = .80, p ,01; "a" and "c" - .54, p ,05; and between "b"^and "c" « 
.55, p <.05),' Thus reports of the value and usefulness of counterti^Jitisfereuce, 
of the percentage of clients with x^hom it is experienced, ^nd of the extent to 
which it is the experienced within vs. outside pf the session are all 
positively related to each other. Because of this, in light of the small 
sample size and the already lenient alpha, the three it.ems were combined into 
what we have labeled an index of ''openness to countertransference feelings." 
This index will be used in the analysis that follows. 

Table 1 presents the correlation coefficients among the above index of 
openness to countertransference feelings', item "d" in»the Survey asKing how 
often countertransference feelings occur in sessions (called "amount" in Table 
1),.BLRI empathy scores, and countertransference behavior scores based on 
responses to the three taped clients. 
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As may be observed in the table, the amount of countertransference 
feelings that occur within sessions is unrelt^aed co openness to such feelings. 
•Consistent with our predictions, openness to countertransference feelings is 
^ positively and significantly related to empathy scores. As predicted, the 
openness' index is negatively • related to the manifestation of counter- 
transference bel^avior for the three client types, although these relationships 
fail to attain statistical significance. While we did not make predictions 
about the relationship of amount of countertransference feelings during 
sessions with ^he other variables, it is noteworthy th^it amount (actually, 
ratings of ' how often such feelings occur, in percentage terms) is negatively 

related to empathy and positively related to countertransference behavior^ 

% '• ♦ 

Statistical significance is attained on these latter correlations for the 
hostile and the seductive client. 

Discussion 

A central finding of this s"tudy was that counselor empathic ability was 
negatively .related to the manifestation of countertransference behavfor with 
seducttvB clients, but not with hostile clients or clients whose problems were 
neut\al with respect to sex and aggression. In attempting to understand these 
j resul^sV it is worth remembering that this' experiment contained crosa-sexed 
j couns'elor^cTTeTtfc^^]^ds, specifically male counselors and female clients (i,e,, 
the audiotaped clients). It may be that sexual provoc^ativeness on the part of 

■ ' * * ^ . ^ . ^. • ' ^ ^' ;. 

the client in such dyads is particularly threatening tp counselors. iWhen the^ 
threat involved is high, it seems likely that empathic abilities -would ne^sT^to 
come into play if the withdrawal of pers^onal involvement by the counselor, our 
operational definition of countertrans'ference behavior, is to be avoided. This 
explanation reflects the^ hypothesis that th^ counselor's general empathic 

f 
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ability is most facilitative of appropriate personal involvement (and 
preventive of countertransference behavior) when the threat in the therapeutic 
situation is greatest for the counselor. While the present data provide no 
direct test of this hypothesis, it appears to us to be one worth pursuing in 
further research. 

We had 'predicted that empathic ability and 'countertransference behavior 
would be negatively interrelated in .therapeutic situations^ that were likely to 

be conflictual for the counselor those involvihg sexual and aggressive 

material (i*e.', with the seduc^^ive and host-ije clients). While the correlation 
of empathy and countertransference behavior for the hpstile client was in the 
expected direction, however, it failed' to attain statistical significance. 
Thus, it appears that more or less empathic male counselors are Equally able to 
be involved personally with the client when she is hostile. Empathic ability, 
perhaps' beyond some minimal level, is not required for such involvement. It 
would be important to determine if this pattern is upheld for same-sexed and 
female counselor-male client dyads, as well as to study what attributes in the 
counselor or therapist are predictive of involvement-detachment with hostile 
clients. ^ 

While 'the index of countertransference behavior employed in this study was 
negatively related tO empathic ability, our Ineaj^ure of receptivity or openness 
to countertransference fteelings , based on counselor reports, was positively 
related to empathic ability. , Thus, counselors with high empathiq ability are 
at once more open to conflictual feelings aroused by their clients* and less 
likely to act out> their countertransference reactions, at least with certain 
kinds of clients, e.g., seductive clients. '*Such findings support the notion ' 
that empathic ability underlies or at least is part of a constellation of 
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qualities in the counselor and may mediate both how internal reactions are 

•■\ 

dealt with and manifested in overt behavior. 

While openness to conf lictual ( countertransference) feelings aroused by 
the clieftt seems indicative of empathy in counselors, and . although such 
openness does not hinder and may facilitat.*^, (note trends) appropriate personal 
involvement , apparently there is a limit to how much or often such feelings 
should occur in the work. Thus, the amount of time within sessions, that 
counselors reported experiencing countertransference feelings was signifi- 
cantly and positively related to the manifestation of countertransference 
behavior with both hostile and seductive clients. This finding is consistent 
X7ith the researchers/ clinical and supervi^ry observations that therapists, 
can spei^ too mucji session time attending to their own feelings toward the ■ 
client. Further, counselors who become so preoccupied are likely to be the 
ones who also become entrapped in countertransference-based behavior with 
their clients, such as^ the withdrawal -of personally-involving interpretations; 

At thi3 point; it would be worth underscoring an assumption inherent in 
this research. That is, countertransference behavior was operationalized in 
terms of withdrawal of personal involvement, * e.g. , the failure to make 
transference-;;^related interpretations when the material existed for such 
•interpretations and aftet the working alliance was firmly established. Is this 
definition appropriate? As indicated earlier, the withdrawal of involvement is 
but one signal of countertransference ~ — and, further, it may not always mean 
that. At the same time, such withdrawal has indeed been employed -as an index of 
countertransference in psychoanalytic theory,, the perspective from which the 
construct originated (see Cutler, 1958j Singer & Luborsky, 1977; Yulis & 
Kiesler, 1968) • It should be noted, thougfi', that one of the central- 
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difficulties in conducting research on psychoanalytic consttuctk in general 
resides in operatiotializing highly abstract and global formulations. This 
issue may underlie why Singer and Luborsky (1977) were able to locate so few 

quantitative studies on countertransference and even fewer that were really 

pertinent to clinical theot^ or practice. 

We would Jl ike to conclude by acknowledging the limitations of the curr^t 

effott relatively small sample size, the use of homemade measure for Part 

II, the essentially analogue nature of the design, etc. We Offe^/, though, that 
the study's main contribution may not reside so much ^ in the substantive 
findings, as in its heuristic value in beginning empirical research on 
psychoanalytic constructs in counseling, and how some of these central 
constructs, such as countertransference,. may and may riot be related to factors 
that have a long history in counseling, e.g., empatfciy. 
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' "Table 1 

Correlations Among Items from the Countertransfarence Survey, 
BLRI Empat^iy, and Countertransference Behavior from Responses 

to Taped Clients (n^l?) , ^ 
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Countertransference Behavior 



Countertransference Ffeelings Amount Empathy Hostile Clt, , Seductive Clt, Neutral Clt 



Amount* of time counter- 
transference ^experienced 
within session 

e 

Openness to Counter- 
transference feelings 



-.36 



48** 



.02 



.42* 



-.21 



.44* 



) 



.25 



-.28 



-.03 



* = P. <.10 
** = p. <.05 
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